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We have already shown, that the well being of the human 
constitution, mental as well as physical, is best secured by an 
alternation of action and repose. This truth cannot be too often 
repeated. The proportion of each of these ingredients, it is true, 
must be varied according to the different varieties of age, tem- 
perament, and habit, yet no one of them can be entirely omitted 
without impairing the whole composition. Mere bodily labour, 
without thought or object, as in the tread-mill, is, however, as 
little related to the due exercise of the entire system, as intense 
study or application of mind in a sedentary posture, or in a con- 
fined room. But, such professions, or modes of life, as call for 
repeated, regular, and varied exercise of the vital energies, will 
be found to yield the proper stimulus to the body, and the fittest 
pabulum for the mind. ‘There must be always something which 
cannot be escaped from, which shall control us, and excite a feel- 
ing of interest and responsibility, or it does not merit the name of 
occupation. When this turn is acquired, every thing is in a good 
train. ‘The faculties expand with the occasion, and the capacity 
increases with the taste for employment. Many minor evils, 
which assail the idle, are merged in the overwhelming excitement a 
which active occupation produces. The phantasms of the indolent i 
and irresolute are dispelled by peremptory duty, as the little sick- "i 
nesses of the invalid are vanquished by the exhilaration of some 
tour or expedition. In a state of activity, the mind grapples 
cheerfully with difficulties, which would be quite appalling to the 
indolent and passive, as the body of the practised athleté meets, 
without shrinking, the blows that would demolisha relaxed or : 
fecumbent person. t 

it must be borne in mind, that there is, in permanent effect, a is 
wide difference between compulsory and voluntary occupation— wy 
between a difficulty which calls upon us to exert our energies 
Vor. ].—29 225 
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whether we choose or not, and one that we may coquet with ; 
between, in short, business and pastime. 

Many people imagine, when they make violeut exertions, run 
into danger, and pursue things distant and diflicult, that they are 
employed ; without reflecting upon the irregular excitement pro- 
duced by the desultory nature of their active fits, and the state of 
collapse into which all the faculties subside after each occasion 
of strong, isolated stimulus. Others, again, are continually ad- 
ministering placebos to the natural restlessness and craving of both 
body and mind for employment, instead of supplying the proper 
food. Fine works, safe games, the trifling practice of the arts, all 
equally useless, tiresome, and tasteless, keep them midway be- 
tween reflection and occupation. ‘The somnolency which this 
plan of killing time produces, is highly useful in states of conva- 
lescence from acute disease, and in cases where we intend gra- 
dually to restore the suppleness and elasticity of the overstrained 
faculties, but it can never be considered as a proper condition for 
those already in health, and capable of all necessary activity. 

It is a matter of common observation, that many sources of 
pleasure and profit, whence some have derived the greatest bene- 
fit, are not useful upon any one unvaried principle. Gardening, 
sporting, travelling, must employ, or they do not even please, much 
less do good. ‘The occupation pursued, in order that the great- 
est possible benefit may be derived from it, must also be, in some 
degree, adapted to the condition and character of each individual. 

A tour upon the European continent, which restores the jaded 
energies of the toil-worn man of business, which soothes the irri- 
tability of the hectic invalid, and affords the most abundant field 
of gratification to the artist, the physician, end the philosopher, is 
the worst of all possible occupations for the chivalrous, headstrong 
youth, impatient of leading-strings, or for the melancholy enthu- 
siast, whose masculine temper spurns the allurements of sense 
and taste, and is to be fixed only by duty and by danger. Ger- 
many’s castles, and Italia’s purpled hills, which awake the busy 
fancy of the romantic girl, and fill up an enchanting episode in 
the still-life of the poet and the scholar, form no part of the ex- 
istence of these people ;—what they want is much “stronger 
meat”—the controul of serious occupation and responsibility. 
‘They are far better employed in felling the forest, and alter- 
ing the face of the wilderness; or in some occupation where 
the difticulties to be overcome, demand their constant bodily ac- 
tivity, as well as the exertion of an enterprising and undaunted 
mind, : “ 

It is almost as difficult to persuade a literary man, immured 
amid his books, or a mechanic, “ from morn to eve bent o’er his 
daily task,” that he is following, so far as health is concerned, a 
pernicious course of life, as to wean the sensualist from debasing 
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indulgence: but we may often open their eyes to see the distine- 
tion between real occupation, and its many substitutes, and engage 
them to ascertain what is best adapted to increase and prolong 
the activity of the mind—what pursuits most benefit the body’s 
health, and what things have really on both an opposite effect. 
Every disposition may be well or ull employed ; and many per- 
sons who will not, or can not relinquish, at once, a favourite 01 
necessary pursuit, may yet be induced to sacrifice, by degrees, an 
immediate gratification, or present good, for an ultimate and im- 
portant end; or, in other words, to pursue pleasure and active 
employment from principle, or as a duty. 


NIGHT THE PROPER PERIOD FOR SLEEP. 


Vatanetn relates a circumstance which satisfactorily proves 
the advantage of sleeping during the night instead of the day. 
{t was an experiment made by two colonels of horse, in the 
French army, who had disputed much which period of the twen- 
ty-four hours was the fittest for marching, and for repose. As 
this was a very interesting subject, in a military point of view, to 
have it ascertained, they obtained leave from the commanding 
oflicer to try the experiment. One of them, although it was in 


the heat of the summer, marched in the day, and rested at night— 
he arrived at the termination of a march of six hundred miles 
without the loss of either men or horses—the other, who con- 
ceived it would be less fatiguing to march during the cool of the 
evening and part of the night, than in the heat of the day, at the 
end of the same march, had lost many of his horses and men. 


DEBT A CAUSE OF DRUNKENNESS. 

Iv the last number of that ably conducted work, the Southern 
Review, alike remarkable for a manly and independent strain of 
sentiment and vigour of style, we meet with the following obser- 
vations by the reviewer of “The Anatomy of Drunkenness.’* 
Were any additional testimony required, we could adduce our 
own in corroboration of the melancholy truth which they reveal. 
We have witnessed many such cases as those described by this 
writer. 

After giving the causes of drunkenness, as laid down by Mr. 
M‘Nish, the reviewer continues :—* Whilst we heartily subscribe 
to the soundness of these remarks, we must be allowed to ob- 
serve, that at the south we have no hesitation in aflirming, that 


* By Robert M‘Nish, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 
gow. 
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debt is the most prolific cause of drunkenness. If every man who 
signs a bond would only reflect, that, without a reasonable cer- 
tainty of paying it, he was, as it were, entering into a sort of re- 
cognizance to become a drunkard, it might be productive of a 
little more caution in entering into perplexing and precarious 
contracts. ‘There is something in the influence of pecuniary em- 
barrassment on the mind, that is exceedingly mysterious and un- 
accountable. Much greater apparent misfortunes in life are 
borne with much greater fortitude. The loss of friends, the de- 
privation of sight and hearing, and the amputation of some limb 
necessary to the convenience and enjoyment of life, are sustained 
with composure, if not cheerfulness ; but a jail seems to be vested 
with an ignominy and horror, which the bravest cannot contem- 
plate without a shuddering panic. We believe, after all, this 
secret loathing of pecuniary embarrassment is connected with a 
sentiment which enters more largely into the passions and actions 
of man than any other—that is, pride. In spite of the intervention 
of what the world calls bad luck, a man, unsuccessful in his pe- 


cuniary arrangements, always suffers under the self-reproach of 


having been wanting either in skill or judgment. If this be the 
most productive, it is, at the same time, the most melancholy 
cause of intemperance. There is scarcely any spectacle more 
pitiable than to see a man, highly gifted with intelligence and sen- 
sibility, seeming to drown all recollection of his embarrassments 
in intemperance, and sinking under its fatal and treacherous con- 
solations into hopeless brutality, whilst surrounded by the most 
endearing obligations of life that can call upon him in vain to 
arouse from his miserable lethargy. We must condemn, but we 
cannot refrain from pitying such a sufferer. By what measure 
shall we guage the indescribable agony of his waking moments, 
when sobriety not only reveals to him what he is, but what he 
has been? The fatal stimulus does not operate alone upon the 
mind with the ‘charm of an oblivious antidote,’ but it acts phy- 
sically, and, it we may so speak, mechanically upon the body, 

From the accounts of the unfortunate victims themselv es, pecu- 
niary distress throws across the breast a sense of suffocation, as 
if a bar of iron was placed on the chest——a type of ‘ that perilous 
stuff,’ which the poet of nature tells us, * weighs upon the heart.’ 
Liquor has the immediate effect of lifting this load ; but in the 
end, what an incubus does it place in its stead! The loathsome 
personification of fuzeli, is an angel to the fiend thaf sits crouching 
for its prey on the bosom of the sleeping victim of this fatal de 

lusion.”” 

South of the Potomac, therefore, if you sce a man reeling 
in the streets, you need scarcely ask what sort of a schedule the un- 
fortunate straggler has rendered to his creditors ; as insolvency and 
brandy, if not synonymous terms, are too often united.” 
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Temperance—Experience of Dr. Cheyne. 


BEAUTY—CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 


WueEn we observe the extreme anxiety of mothers to improve 
the beauty and impart grace to the forms of their daughters, we 
cannot but pity the ignorance and infatuation which induce them, 
in too many instances, to resort to means calculated much more 
effectually to defeat the object so ardently desired, than to pro- 
mote it. A very slight knowledge of the human frame, and of 
the manner in which it is influenced by external agents, would 
teach them the absurdity of all attempts to supply, by artificial 
means, what can result only from the unassisted efforts of nature. 
In infancy as well as in adult life, the first and most important 
object of consideration should be to preserve and promote the 
health and vigour of the body—since with its health we neces- 
sarily maintain its symmetry and improve its beauty. 

Bodily deformity, in particular, unless congenital, or the effect 
of unavoidable disease or accident, is in the great majority of 
cases produced by nursery mismanagement, and the employment 
of the very means which are resorted to in order to prevent it. 

The fact cannot be too often repeated, nor can it be too se- 
riously urged upon parents, that the foundation of a graceful and 
just proportion in the various parts of the body must be laid im 
infancy. A light dress, which gives freedom to the functions of 
life and action, is the only one adapted to permit perfect, unob- 
structed growth—the young fibres, unconstrained by obstacles 
imposed by art, will shoot forth harmoniously into the form which 
nature intended. ‘The garments of children should be in every 
respect perfectly easy, so as not to impede the freedom of their 
movements by bands or ligatures upon the chest, the loins, the 
legs or arms. With such liberty, the muscles of the trunk and 
limbs will .gradually assume the fine swell and development, 
which nothing short of unconstrained exercise can ever produce. 
The body will turn easily and gracefully upon its firmly poised 
base—the chest will rise in noble and healthy expanse, and the 
whole figure will assume that perfectness of form, with which 
beauty, usefulness and health are so intimately connected. 


TEMPERANCE—EXPERIENCE OF DR. CHEYNE 

Dr. George Cheyne, an eminent practitioner of medicine, and 
the author of several learned works, was descended from a re- 
spectable family in Scotland, where he was born in 1671. His 
youth was passed in close study, and in almost constant applica- 
tion to the abstract sciences. At this period, the general course 
of his life was, therefore, extremely temperate and sedentary. 
He, however, admitted occasionally of some relaxation, diverting 
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himself with works of imagination, and “rousing nature,” as he 
himself expressed it, “ by agreeable company and good cheer.” 
Having taken the degree of M. D, at Edinburgh, he repaired to 
London, when he was about thirty years of age, in order to com- 
mence the practice of his profession. On his arrival in the me- 
tropolis, he soon forsook the regular and temperate manner of 
living to which he. had been accustomed, and partly from incli- 
nation, as well as with a view to promote his practice, he passed 
much of his time in company and at taverns. Being of a cheerful 
disposition, and possessing a lively imagination, with much ac- 
quired knowledge, he soon rendered himself very agreeable to 
those who lived and conversed freely. By such he was greatly 
caressed, and, to use his own words, “ grew daily in bulk, and in 
friendship with these gay gentlemen and their acquaintances.” 

In a few years, however, he found this mode of living very in- 
jurious to his health—he grew excessively fat, short breathed, 
listless and lethargic. An attack of intermittent fever now con- 
fined him to his bed for a few weeks—on recovering from which 
he went on tolerably well for about a year; neither, however, so 
clear in his faculties, nor so gay in his temper, as he had formerly 
been. The following autumn he was seized suddenly with a spe- 
cies of vertigo, of so alarming a nature as to cause a speedy at- 
tack of apoplexy to be feared. By degrees, his disease became 
changed into a constant violent head-ache, giddiness and lowness 
of spirits: he was now induced to relinquish entirely his practice 
of eating late suppers—a practice which he never afterwards re- 
sumed. He at the same time confined himself at dinner to a small 
quantity of plain animal food—drinking but very sparingly of 
fermented liquors. The decline of his health and spirits caused 
him to be deserted by many of his more airy and jovial compa- 
nions, which circumstance contributed to the increase of his me- 
lancholy. 

Dr. Cheyne now retired into the country ; but neither this nor 
his moderate plan of living having removed entirely his complaints, 
he was persuaded to try the Bath waters: these gave him some 
relief. On his return to London for the winter season, he con- 
fined himself to a milk diet, from which he experienced the most 
salutary effects. He was soon enabled to follow his profession 
with great diligence, in summer at Bath, and in winter at London, 
At this period of his life he generally rode on horseback ten or 
fifteen miles every day. Finding his health to be thoroughly 
established, the doctor again made a change in his regimen—gra- 
dually lessening the quantity of his milk and vegetables, and by 
slow degrees, and in moderate quantities, partaking of the lightest 
and most tender animal food. This diet he continued for some 
time—but at length returned to the common mode of living, and 
to the use of wine, though within the bounds of temperance. He 
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appears to have enjoyed good health for several years. His man- 
ner of life was still, however, more free than his constitution 
would admit of—and, at length, produced very bad effects. In the 
course of about twelve years, he continued to increase in size, 
and at length weighed more than thirty-two stone. His breathing 
became so short, that, upon stepping into his carriage quickly, he 
was ready to faint, and his face became tumid and nearly black. 
He was not able to ascend above one flight of stairs at a time 
without extreme difficulty: if he had but a hundred paces to 
walk he was obliged to rest upon the way. 

He tried various means of relief, proposed to him by his friends—- 
from none of which, however, did he derive so much advantage 
as from a milk and vegetable diet. By a strict adherence to this 
regimen, in a-little more than two years, his health became 
thoroughly established ; and he confined himself almost entirely to 
it during the remainder of his life. Of this plan of living and its 
effects, he speaks as follows :— 

“‘ My regimen, at present, (1725,) is milk, with tea, coffee, bread 
and butter, mild cheese, salad, fruits and seeds of all kinds, with 
tender roots, and, in short, every thing that has not life, dressed 
or not, as [ like it; in which there is as much, or a greater variety 
than in animal food, so that the stomach need never be cloyed. | 
drink no wine, nor any fermented liquors, and am rarely dry, 
most of my food being liquid, moist or juicy ; only after dinner I 
drink either coffee or green tea, but seldom both in the same day, 
and sometimes a glass of small soft cider. The thinner the diet 
is, the easier, more cheerful and lightsome | find myself. My 
sleep is also sounder, though, perhaps, somewhat shorter than 
formerly under my full animal diet. But then I am more alive than 
ever I was, as soon as | awake and get up. I rise commonly at 
six, and go to bed at ten.” 

Dr. Cheyne by no means recommends the above course to be 
followed by robust, active and healthy individuals. On the con- 
trary, in reference to that proper for the latter, he remarks, 
that, the diet and manner of living of the middling ranks, who 
are temperate in their use of the food which is the common and 
natural product of the country—that is, of animal food plainly 
dressed, and of liquors purified by fermentation only, without the 
tortures of the fire, or without being converted into spirits, 1 
that intended by the author of nature for this climate and coun- 
try—and consequently, is the most wholesome and fittest, in ge- 
neral, for prolonging life, and preventing disease, that the ends 
of Providence, and the condition of mortality will admit. 

Dr. Cheyne died at Bath, in 1743. 
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RULES FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


1. Ler her go to bed at ten o’clock—nine, if she pleases. She 
must not grumble, or be disheartened because she may not sleep 
the first night or two, and thus lay ruminating on the pleasures 
from which she has cut herself off; but persist steadily for a 
few nights ; when she will find that habit will produce a far more 
pleasant repose than that which follows a late ball,a route, or as- 
sembly. She will, also, rise in the morning more refreshed— 
with better spirits, and a more blooming complexion. 

2. Let her rise about six o’clock in summer, and about eight 
m winter—immediately wash her face and hands with pure wa- 
ter—cool or tepid, according to the season of the year; and if 
she could by any means be induced to sweep her room, or 
bustle about some other domestic concerns for about an hour, she 


would be the gainer, as well in health as in beauty, by the practice. 


3. Her breakfast should be something more substantial than a 
cup of slops, whether denominated tea or coffee, and a thin slice 
of bread and butter. She should take a soft boiled egg or two,a little 
cold meat, a draught of milk or a cup or two of pure chocolate. 

4, She should not lounge all day'by the fire, reading novels, 
nor indulge herself in thinking of the perfidy of false swains, or 
the despair of a pining damsel ; but bustle about—walk or ride in 
the open air, rub the Suaiars, or make* puddings—and when she 
feels hungry eat a custard or something equally light, in place of 
the fashionable morning treat of a slice of pound cake and a glass 
of wine or cordial. 

5. Let her dine upon mutton or beef plainly cooked, and not 
too fat—but she need not turn away occasionally from a fowl or 
any thing equally good; let her only observe to partake of it in 
moderation, and to drink sparingly of water during the repast. 

6. In place of three or four cups of strong tea for supper she 
may eat a custard——a bowl of bread and milk—or similar articles, 
and in a few hours afterwards let her retire to bed. 

7. At other periods of the day which are unoccupied by busi- 
ness or exercise, let her read——no sickly love-tales—but good hu- 
moured and instructive works—calculated, while they keep the 
mind unincumbered with heavy thoughts, to augment its store of 
ideas, and to guard it against the injury which will ever result 
from false perceptions of mankind and of the concerns of life. 





THE IRRITABILITY OF GENIUS. 


Brrore attempting to give, as is our intention, some notices 
of the habits of literary men, and pointing out such of them as 
are worthy of imitation, and others which brought with them 
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immediate punishment, in ruined health, and loss of life itself, we 
have thought that some remarks from the entertaining D’Israeli, 
on “the Irritability of Genius,” would not be without interest 
and instruction to our readers. Neither friend nor physician can 
take any thing like a just view of the nature and extent of the 
bodily ailments, unless aware of the influence of the passions and 
emotions of the mind by which the invalid is swayed, and of the 
sufferings growing out of the suspense and anxiety of his vocation. 

La Harpe, an author by profession, observes, that as it has 
been shown that there are some maladies peculiar to artists, there 
are also sorrows which are peculiar to them, and which the 
world can neither pity nor soften, because they do not enter into 
their experience. The querulous language of so many men of 
genius, has been sometimes attributed to causes very different 
from the real ones ;—the most fortunate live to see their talents 
contested, and their best works decried. An author, with cer- 
tain critics, seems much in the situation of Benedict when he 
exclaimed, “Hang me in a bottle, like a cat, and shoot at me; 
and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the shoulder, and 
called Adam!” Assuredly, many an author has sunk into his 
grave, without the consciousness of having obtained that fame for 
which he had in vain sacrificed an arduous life. The too-fecl- 
ing Smollet has left this testimony to posterity.—‘* Had some of 
those who are pleased to call themselves my friends, been at any 
pains to deserve the character, and told me ingenuously what I 
had to expect in the capacity of an author, | should, in all pro- 
bability, have spared myself the incredible labour st chagrin | 
have since undergone.” And Smollet was a popular writer! 
Pope’s solemn declaration, in the preface to his collected works, 
comes by no means short of Smollet’s avowal. When employed 
on the Iliad, he found it not only occupy his thoughts by day, but 
haunting his dreams by night, and once wished himself hanged to 
get rid of Homer: and that he experienced often such literary 
agonies, witness his description of the depressions and elevations 
of genius, 

“Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows.” 


Thus must the days of a great author be passed in labours as un- 
remitting and exhausting as those of the artizan. The world are 
not always aware, that, to some, meditation, composition, and 
even conversation, may inflict pains undetected by the eye, and 
the tenderness of friendship. When even Rousseau passed a 
morning in company, he tells us it was observed that in the even- 
ing he was dissatisfied and distressed; and John Hunter, in a 
mixed company, found conversation fatigued instead of amusing 
him. Hawkesworth, in the second paper of the Adventurer, has 
Vor. I.—30 
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composed, from his own feelings, an eloquent comparative esti- 
mate of intellectual and corporeal labour. It may console the 
humble mechanic. 

The anxious uncertainty of an author for his compositions, re- 
sembles that of a lover when he has written to a mistress not yet 
decided on his claims: he repents his labour, for he thinks he has 
written too much, while he is mortified at recollecting that he 
had omitted some things, which he imagines would have secured 
the object of his wishes.—Madame de Stael, who has often en- 
tered into feelings familiar to a literary and political family, in a 
parallel between ambition with genius, has distinguished them in 
this ; that while “ambition perseveres in the desire of acquiring 
power, genius flags of itself. Genius, in the midst of society, is 
pain, an internal fever which would require to be treated as a 
real disease, if the records of glory did not soften the sufferings 
it produces.” 

The acquaintances of the poet Collins probably complained of 
his wayward humours and irritability ; but how could they sym- 
pathize with the secret mortification of the poet for having failed 
in his pastorals, imagining that they were composed on wrong 
principles ; or with a secret agony of soul, burning, with his own 
hands, his unsold but immortal odes? Nor must we forget here 
the dignified complaint of the Rambler, with which he awfully 
closes his work, in appealing to posterity. 

In its solitary occupations, genius contracts its pecubliarities, 
and in that sensibility which accompanies it, that loftiness of spi- 
rit, those quick jealousies, those excessive affections and aversions, 
which view every thing as it passes in its own ideal world, and 
rarely as it exists in the mediocrity of reality. ‘They have aban- 
doned their country, they have changed their name, they have 
punished themselves with exile in the rage of their disorder. 
Descartes sought in vain, even in his secreted life, a refuge for 
his genius; he thought himself calumniated among strangers, and 
he went and died in Sweden; and little did that man of genius 
think, that his countrymen would beg to have his ashes restored 
to them. The great poetical genius* of our times, has openly 
alienated himself from the land of his brothers; he becomes im- 
mortal in the language of a people whom he would contemn ; he 
accepts with ingratitude the fame he loves more than life, and he 
is only truly great on that spot of earth, whose genius, when he 
is no more, will contemplate on his shade in anger and in sorrow. 

Thus the state of authorship is not friendly to equality of tem- 
per; and, in those various humours incidental to it, when authors 
are often affected deeply, while the cause escapes all perception 
of sympathy, at those moments the lightest injury to the feelings, 


* Byron.—T hese remarks were of course, written during the life-time and voluntary 
exile of the noble poet. 
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which, at another time, would make no impression, may produce 
even fury i in the warm temper, or the corroding chagrin of a self- 
wounded spirit. These are moments which claim the tenderness 
of friendship, animated by a high esteem for the intellectual excel- 
lence of the man of genius—not the general intercourse of society, 
not the insensibility of the dull, nor the levity of the volatile. 
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THE HAIR, 

INTIMATELY Connected with the skin, of which it, in fact, forms 
an appendage, is the hair. Its nature and structure are but little 
understood by the public generally. We propose, therefore, 
on the present occasion, to occupy a page or two with a de- 
scription of it, in order to enable our readers to understand 
more fully what we may hereafter have to offer upon the means 
of guarding against its loss. 

Ifa hair be plucked from any part of the skin, and its root ex- 
amined with a magnifying glass, it will be found to be of an oval 
form, and composed of a softish, glutinous, or pulpy matter, con- 

tained in a semi-transparent bag, open at the lower end, to re- 
ceive nerves and blood vessels, and at the upper to receive 
the hair. This root is fixed in the inner or true skin, by 
which it is nourished with blood and other fluids. The roots of 
the hair exist in this membrane in great profusion over the whole 
body ; and, what is very remarkable, in every individual, many 
more roots exist than hairs growing from them—a fact which is 
proved by hairs often appearing on the nose and ears in men, and 
on the arms and face of women, where they were before wanting. 

It is a vulgar error, that the roots of the hair are destroyed 
or perish in every case in which it falls out, and does not 
again grow above the skin, It is very possible, however, for the 
roots. of the hair, as well as the skin itself, in which they are Be 
planted, to be destroyed by accident, and various diseases ;— i 
all we mean is, that this does not usually occur in fevers, fol- 
lowed by a loss of the hair, and in ordinary cases of baldness 
in young persons. In such cases, the roots may, by examina- Wy, 
tion after death, be discovered equally numerous, as in indivi- ‘ 
duals who are not bald. The hair is merely prevented from 
growing, cither by the inertness of the roots, or probably on ac- 
count of the external layer of the skin having become so hard, 
dry, or thickened, as to prevent the hair from penetrating it, as it 
had formerly done. 

It is to be remarked, that the hairs do not rise perpendicularly 
irom their roots, but pass very obliquely, and at an acute angle, 
through the two layers of the skin, binding these together, as 
though nature had used the hair for sewing thread. “This fact 
explains the direction and flat position of the hairs on the head, 
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eye-brows, &c. and shows the reason why they adhere so firmly 
as to be pulled out with difficulty ; and, also, the peculiar and 
often very painful sensation occasioned by brushing the hair con- 
trary to its natural direction. 

Each separate hair is formed of ten or twelve smaller. hairs, 
which unite from the root and form a hollow tube, somewhat 
hike a very fine stalk of grass; it is, also, like particular species 
of grass, jointed at intervals. These joints seem to overlap each 
other, as if the end of one small tube was inserted into another, 
and so on to the end of the hair. This structure, though invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, or even to our ordinary microscopes, may 
be made manifest to the touch. Let a hair several inches long 
be rotated between the finger and thumb, and it will be found 
always to move towards the top end, and never towards that cor- 
responding with the root, in whatever direction it may be turned 
—proving that the rough overlappings along the course of the hair, 
are all directed towards the top. 

Like the outer skin and the nails, the hollow tube of the hair 
is semi-transparent, its colour depending upon a peculiar matter 
or pulp which rises within this tube from the root. ‘The hue of 
the hair corresponds, pretty uniformly, with the colour of the 
skin—being very dark in the negro, and always white in the al- 
bino—while it assumes almost every intermediate shade in the 
European races—flaxen, auburn, black, &c. The hair corres- 
ponds, also, in colour with the eyes——light hair seldom, if ever, 
being associated with dark eyes. 

The head is the part of the body on which the hair is always 
most abundant, providing it with a kind of pad, by which it is 
protected, to a great degree, both from mechanic al injuries, and 
from sudden changes and inclemencies of the weather. It is a 
curious fact, that the limits of the hair on the sides of the head 
never vary; but it sometimes extends behind, over the upper 
part of the neck. On the forehead, however, the varieties are 
infinite—sometimes extending lower down, or stopping higher 
up—-sometimes tracing a curved line, at others forming a com- 
plete triangle, the apex corresponding with the middle of the 
forehead. These limits are never, however, traced with any de- 
gree of uniformity. The appearance of breadth, or contraction of 
the forehead, is mainly determined by these irregularities i in the 
distribution of the hair. The actual breadth, as w ell as the differ- 
ent degrees of inclination depend, however, exclusively upon the 
bones. ‘The manner in which the hair terminates at the fore- 
head, undoubtedly contributes, in some degree, to the expression 
of the face. We say in some degree, for, in fact, it is much less 
to the width of the forehead, than to the direction approaching 
the perpendicular, that we refer the grand and majestic air which 
we ascribe to superior beings and to heroes. 
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The thickness of the hair, or the number contained upon a 
yiven surface, varies in an astonishing degree. In some indivi- 
duals we find the hairs numerous and in close contact, whilst in 
others they are more sparingly disseminated, and suffer the skin 
to appear—a circumstance depending either upon original for- 
mation, or upon diseases that have occasioned their partial loss. 
Of the thickness of the hair, the colour is said to be a tolerably 
correct test—it being most copious when of a dark shade or 
colour, the least so when light. 

The difference in the nature of the hair considerably influences 
its length. Lank hair is generally the longest. ‘The more it 
curls, the shorter it is, as is exemplified in blacks, and even in 
many white persons, who have it frizzled like the former. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


Arter having exhausted the whole quack vocabulary of the 
wonderful and singularly sanative properties, qualities and powers 
of their nostrums, the like of which never was before, and as- 
suredly never can, in truth, be told of again, the manufacturers and 
venders would seem to be about to adopt a new plan of opera- 


tions. They now recommend their inventions—not as healing, 
but as anti-healing. The last puff extraordinary and direct, is one 
of a new anti-febrifuge, that is to say, of a something w hich shall 
be opposed to, or counteract ‘ any medicine servic eable ina fever, 

for this is the common dictionary explanation of a febrifuge. The 
science of medicine must be, indeed, making marv ellous strides 
to perfection, when disinterested quackery finds it necessary, in 
place of, as heretofore, offering to cure the incurable, to come 
forward and offer a new mixture, which is to prevent the success 
of the remedies had recourse to in fever. This anti-febrifuge 
must be a wonderful discovery. It is also an oxygenated anti- 
febrifuge—nay, more, it is Potter’s oxygenated anti-febrifuge ! 
Why need we go farther? what incredulity could be proof against 
the wondrous power of such a title? It is true, that to a person 
ignorant of chemistry, almost any other prefix would have done 
us well—-such as carbonated, or chlorinated ; and one who knows 
any thing about oxygen will think the title to be any thing but 
explicit. Thus, for instance, water is oxygenated, red precipitate 
is oxygenated, white arsenic is oxygenated, the air we breathe is 
oxygenated, so is aqua fortis and oil of vitriol, blue ointment and 
citron ointment, and hundreds of other substances. The intro- 
duction of scientific terms by persons either totally ignorant of 
their meaning, or purposely to make the vulgar stare, reminds us 
of the eloquent exordium of Tony, who accused the house dog in 
due form before his master of having killed the old rooster— 
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When, says Tony, I think of the stars and their motion, and of 
Cesars and their fortunes, of the Pershins, (Persians) and the 
Massydonies, (Macedonians) and the Romans, and—and when | 
think—. Here the orator, overpowered by his subject, sat down. 
So, when the proprietor thinks of the wonders of his oxygenated 
anti-febrifuge, he talks of “ the hot and icy breathings of the ague 
fiend,” and such like nonsense. The best test of its powers would 
be to try it on fishes. They, it is known, breathe the oxygen 
of the air contained in water. We also know that, in certain 
seasons, when the water undergoes particular changes by dete- 
rioration of its contained air, they die in great numbers. Their 
diseases are probably the river ague and pond typhus, against 
which, we doubt not, the oxygenated anti-febrifuge would be fully 
as serviceable as it isin the fevers which assail the human subject. 

We anticipate next an announcement in something like the fol- 
lowing terms :—- 

“Whereas, sometimes either convenience or fashion may make 
it necessary for ladies or gentlemen to be temporarily sck--all 
such are informed, they may be supplied with disorders, real or 
imaginary, from a pimple to the plague, with a classed nomen- 
clature, by applying to Mr. , at anti-febrifuge hall, sign of the 
oxygenated bronze head.” , 

But, after all, as the more numerous class of persons are 
those who prefer some new, wonderful, and before unheard of 
remedy for their diversified ailments, we propose giving in our 
next, for their benefit and gratification, an account of the virtues of 
the New American Fluid-—a most rare article. 





FALSTAFF. 


Ir we examine the character of Falstaff, in whom all the be 
witching qualities of a professed drunkard are exhibited, we shah 
find it such a one as few would willingly desire their own to re- 
semble. He was not only a wit himself, but the cause of it in 
other men. He manifests much good humour in bearing the rail- 
lery of others, and great quickness in retorts of his own. He 
drinks much——and while he enumerates the qualities of your true 
Sherris-sack, he skilfully commends what he drinks. Yet the 
same character is as strongly represented to us, by the inimita- 
ble delineator of nature, as a parasite, a vulgar and unseasonable 
joker, a liar, a coward, a beastly and dishonest man. 


Cause of Insanity.—A late writer has astonished the philoso- 
phical reader upon the subject of insanity, by asserting that mad- 
hess or insanity, is inflicted on human beings by Almighty God as 
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a punishment for their sins. For my part, | consider insanity in 
the nature of a diseased function of the brain, and have observed 
what I have considered very wicked and abominable characters, 
who have shown no signs of madness, unless, indeed, their being 
wicked should be admitted as an d priori evidence of their being 
so; and on the contrary, other persons, who have observed all 
the duties of life, have become the unfortunate victims of this 
malady. We always lose our discretion, when we arrogate to 
ourselves the office of a cabinet counsellor to the Supreme Being, 
and attempt to account, religiously or morally, for his inscrutable 
dispensations.— The Manual for Invalids. 


Tue spring being the season of the year at which the preju- 
dices and mistakes of a great number of persons induce them to 
resort to bleeding, or to some active medicine, with the view of 
increasing their health, and guarding against disease, it may be 
proper, now, to warn all such against the prejudicial tendency 
of this practice. It is, indeed, far more apt to invite an attack of 
disease than to guard them against it. All the purposes for which 
it is resorted to, can, however, be very certainly answered by 
gentle daily exercise, great caution in adapting the dress to the 
rapid changes in the weather, and the strictest temperance. 


THE DUNGEON.—Wordsworth. 


Ap this place our forefathers made for man! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom, 
Toeach poor brother who offends against us— 
Most innocent, perhaps.—And what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure ? Merciful God! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivell’d up 

>y ignorance and parching poverty, 
His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnate and corrupt; till changed to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plague spot; 
Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks— 
And this is their best cure ! uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 
And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 
Seen through the steams and vapour of his duageon, 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight ! So he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, wan deformed 
By sighs of ever more deformity ! 
With other ministrations Thou, O Nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To bea jarring and dissonant thing, 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 
But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 
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PROPER DRINK FOR HOT CLIMATES. 


Dr. James Johnson, who spent some time in the East Indies, 
thus expresses himself in regard to the kind of drmk best adapted 
to preserve health in tropical and other warm climates. 

t have already observed, that the grand secret, or fundamen- 
tal rule, for preserving health in hot countries, is “to keep the 
body cool.” I have also alluded to the strong sympathy that 
subsists between the skin and several internal organs, as the 
stomach, liver, and bowels; on this principle, common sense alone 
would point out the propriety of avoiding heating and stimulating 
drink, for the same reason that we endeavour to guard against 
the high temperature of the climate. 

The delusion which has led to the use of vinous and spirituous 
potations in hot climates, is kept up chiefly by this circumstance, 
that their bad effects are, in reality, not so conspicuous as one 
would expect: they rather predispose to, and aggravate the va- 
rious causes of disease resulting from climate, than produce direct 
indisposition themselves; consequently, superficial observation 
places their effects to the account of other agents. But the 
truth is, that, as drunkenness, in a moral point of view, leads to 
every vice, so, in a medical point of view, it accelerates the at- 
tack, and renders more difficult the cure of every disease, more 
particularly the diseases of hot climates,—because it has a spe- 
cific effect, [ may say, on those organs to which the deleterious 
influence of climate is peculiarly directed. If the northern in- 
ebriate is proverbially subject to disease of the liver, where the 
coldness of the atmosphere powerfully counterpoises, by its action 
on the surface, the internal injury induced by strong.drink, how 
can the inhabitant of the East or West Indies expect to escape, 
when the external and internal causes run in perfect unison, and 
promote each other’s effects by a wonderful sympathy ! 

A very common opinion prevails, even in the profession—and 
I am not prepared to deny its validity, that during the operation 
of wine or spirits on the human frame, we are better able to 
resist the agency of certain morbid causes, as contagion, marsh 
effluvium, cold, &c. But, let it be remembered, that it is only 
while the excitement lasts, that we can hope for any superior 
degree of immunity from these noxious agents; after which, we 
become doubly disposed towards their reception and operation. 
Nor am I fully convinced, by all the stories I have heard or read, 
that inebriety has, in any case or emergency, even a momentary 
superiority over habitual temperance. In short, the nearer we 
approach to a perfectly aqueous regimen in drink, during the first 
year, at least, of our residence in a hot climate, so much the better 
chance have we of avoiding sickness, and the more slowly and 
gradually we deviate from this afterwards, so much the more 
retentive will we be of that invaluable blessing—Health ! 
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